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Germany were likely to take a hand, but at the outset only
Russia and Italy were involved and neither of them as yet
substantially.

Here, on the one hand, was a supreme chance offered to us
out of the blue, by a Providence which seldom gives second
chances to any one, to repair the catastrophe of sanctions, to
create a Mediterranean coalition against hostile and disruptive
ideas whether they came from Berlin or Moscow, to secure our
hold on Gibraltar, and to link France, Italy, and Spain with us
in a strong Atlantic coalition. Here, on the other hand, was
a chance to plant the flag of revolution at the gates of the
Atlantic, to strengthen and carry to triumph the incipient
French Revolution of which the victory of the Popular Front
Government in May 1936 was the probable precursor. On
the first view, we could have restored the Stresa Front. On the
second view, we could encircle Germany with a cordon of
actively revolutionary powers whose very existence would
depend on maintaining a united front against the forces of
reaction. Here, if ever in our lifetime, was the great game set
and big stakes to play for. It is easy to say that the choice
before the British politician was difficult; that no one could
foresee the issue of the struggle; that it was safer to sit on the
fence. To that argument we need only put a simple question.
Did it prove safer? If questions of this kind, on which the
whole fixture of continental politics depends in each genera-
tion, are insoluble by simple islanders, then the simple islanders
must revert at once and for ever to a policy of isolation. If
we are in the game of European politics, an intricate and
difficult game of incalculable odds, we must take sides and
be ready to back our judgment, reinforced by our strong right
arm. If we dare not risk a judgment, the sooner we quit the
better.

Had the British Government given open assistance to Madrid
they might have defeated General Franco. Had the govern-
ment insisted on a more searching investigation into the
religious persecution, and published the facts which they could
easily have ascertained, the British public would have been
ready to recognize the Salamanca Government. There are
groups in this country who would have emphatically condemned